Dear Mr. Weisberg: 

I appreciate your letter of 3121, but I think you misunderstood the 
position I articulated in Tikkun. I did not and do not suppose that Jim 
Garrison’s account of the assassination is the correct one. And when I 
interviewed Peter Scott I was appropriately sceptical of some of his 
account as well. What I was trying to explain was the psychology of the 
reaction against the movie-and that had very little to do with the details 
of Garrison’s specific account, much more to do with the unwillingess of 
most Americans to imagine the possibility that there was a conspiracy to 
kill the president. In referring to "empoowered moral outrage" I was not 
claiming that Garrison was himself motivated solely by this, but that the 
film struck a chord in those who watched it because they remembered how 
good that empowered moral outrage felt in the 60s, despite the fact that 
the film had embodied that memory in the image of one particular man 
whereas our experience was of being involved as a movement and not as 
an isolated individual. 

At no point did I say or believe that Oliver Stone’s account is the 
correct history. But I do think that the film has a powerfully positive 
effect-and I do think it gives a truer account than those that dominate 
the mass media and that have been sanctioned by the Warren Commission, 
because it teaches us about the interactions between criminal elements 
and the intelligence community, something that has been further 
documented by Peter Dale Scott, and because it teaches us of the way that 
democratic processes get undermined in an America whose foreign policies 
are more often dominated by ruling elites than by popular will. 



Michael Lerner, Ph.D, 
Editor 


5100 Leona Street 
Oakland, CA 94619 






Dear Mr. Weisberg: 


I appreciate your letter of 3/21, but I think you misunderstood the 
position I articulated in Tikkun. I did not and do not suppose that Jim 
Garrison’s account of the assassination is the correct one. And when I 
interviewed Peter Scott I was appropriately sceptical of some of his 
account as well. What I was trying to explain was the psychology of the 
reaction against the movie-and that had very little to do with the details 
of Garrison ’s specific account, much more to do with the unwillingess of 
most Americans to imagine the possibility that there was a conspiracy to 
kill the president. In referring to "empoowered moral outrage" I was not 
claiming that Garrison was himself motivated solely by this, but that the 
film struck a chord in those who watched it because they remembered how 
good that empowered moral outrage felt in the 60s, despite the fact that 
the film had embodied that memory in the image of one particular man 
whereas our experience was of being involved as a movement and not as 
an isolated individual. 

At no point did I say or believe that Oliver Stone’s account is the 
correct history. But I do think that the film has a powerfully positive 
effect--and I do think it gives a truer account than those that dominate 
the mass media and that have been sanctioned by the Warren Commission, 
because it teaches us about the interactions between criminal elements 
and the intelligence community, something that has been further 
documented by Peter Dale Scott, and because it teaches us of the way that 
democratic processes get undermined in an America whose foreign policies 
are more often dominated by ruling elites than by popular will. 



Michael Lerner, Ph.D. 
Editor 


